Noninvasive technique for oximetry of blood in 
retinal vessels 
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A noninvasive spectrophotometry; technique for the measurement of oxygen saturation of the blood in 
discrete retinal vessels is described. The instrument, the retinal vessel oximeter, uses scanning fundus 
reflectometry to determine the optical density of a retinal vessel at three wavelengths (558, 569, and 586 nm). 
Oxygen saturation is determined after compensation for the effects of light scattering by the red blood cells by 
relating the measured densities with the corresponding extinction coefficients of oxyhemoglobin and deoxy- 
genated hemoglobin. The vessel diameter is also measured continuously. All data acquisition and analysis 
are performed on-line by means of a microcomputer, and a vessel tracking system is used to compensate for 
the effects of eye movements. Oxygen saturation measurements for blood flowing through glass capillaries 
are presented as well as representative results of oxygen saturation measurements on normal human subjects. 



L introduction 

The oxygen supply of the retina is provided by both 
the choroidal and retinal circulation. The choroid 
serves as the oxygen source for the photoreceptors in 
the avascular outer retina, whereas the retinal circula- 
tion plays a critical role, mediated by its autoregula- 
tory capacity, in maintaining the oxygen supply to the 
neural elements and nerve fibers in the inner retina. 
Because of the high oxygen needs of the retina (cere- 
bral tissue), any alteration in circulation such as seen 
in diabetic retinopathy, hypertension, sickle cell dis- 
ease, and vascular occlusive diseases results in func- 
tional impairment and extensive retinal tissue dam- 
age. Direct information on the oxygen supply to the 
retina in diseased and normal condition could be ob- 
tained from noninvasive measurements of blood flow 
and blood oxygen saturation (OaSat.) in retinal vessels. 
Although different optical methods have been devel- 
oped to measure blood flow in retinal arteries and 
veins, 1-3 little instrumentation is presently available 
for determining the C^Sat. of the blood in these vessels. 
Measurements of C>2Sat. in an artery and a vein of a 
vascular segment, combined with segmental blood flow 
measurements, permit an estimation of the rate of 
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oxygen delivered to and metabolized by the retinal 
tissues. 

Noninvasive measurement of the OjjSat. of blood in 
retinal vessels was first proposed by Hickham et al. 4 
using a two- wavelength (510- and 640-nm) photo- 
graphic technique for retinal vessels crossing the optic 
disk. This method was used in conjunction with blood 
flow measurements in extensive studies of human reti- 
nal circulation. 5 Later Laing and co-workers 6-8 devel- 
oped another two-wavelength (470- and 515-nm) pho- 
tographic method and applied it to measurements of 
0 2 Sat. in rabbits 8 and humans, 6 These methods were 
never reproduced, involved laborious microdensito- 
metric analysis of photographic negatives obtained in 
controlled conditions, and did not lend themselves to 
large clinical studies or the study of rapid temporal 
changes. Furthermore, two-wavelength oximetry is 
based on the Lambert-Beer law and, therefore, strictly 
applies only to nonscattering hemolyzed blood. The 
effect of light scattering by the red blood cells (RBCs) 
in whole blood requires the introduction of a calibra- 
tion procedure, which involves hazardous arterial 
puncture. Errors are introduced if one deviates from 
the calibration condition in respect to factors influenc- 
ing light scattering, such as vessel diameter, hemato- 
crit, 7 blood flow, 9 and fundus pigmentation. 6 

We developed a three- wavelength spectrophotomet- 
ry technique 10 for oximetry of blood in retinal vessels 
and have previously reported on preliminary re- 
sults. 11 * 12 Our approach is based on the three-wave- 
length method of Pittman and Duling 13 for transmis- 
sion oximetry of whole blood with compensation for 
the effects of light scattering. We have adapted this 
method to retinal vessels and have developed a photo- 
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electric system, the retinal vessel oximeter (RVO), that 
allows real-time measurements of C^Sat. of discrete 
retinal vessels. In this paper we present the principles 
of the method, a description of the optical and elec- 
tronic aspects of the RVO, results of in vitro experi- 
ments using blood flowing in glass capillaries, and 
typical results of C^Sat. measurement on human reti- 
nal vessels. 

BL Principles of Three- Wavelength Oximetry 

Spectrophotometric oximetry methods are based on 
the fact that light absorption by blood depends on the 
blood oxygen saturation (C^Sat.) and wavelength A of 
light. Figure 1 shows the spectral variation of the 
specific extinction coefficient E Qt x of oxygenated he- 
moglobin (HbC>2) and of the coefficient E r ,\ of deoxy- 
genated hemoglobin (Hb). 14 The specific extinction 
coefficient E\ of the mixture of the two pigments at a 
given OaSat. is given by 

E x m B 0tK - 0 2 Sat. + E rJ< • (1 - 0 2 Sat.) 

= £ r , x + A\.0 2 Sat., (1) 

with AX = E Qt \ — E r ,\. Oximetry is based on knowing 
the relationship between a measurable optical quanti- 
ty such as optical density and the unknown E\. In this 
paper, we refer to the relationship between optical 
density D\ and extinction Ex as the D-E characteristic. 

A. Transmission Oximetry of Whole Blood 

For a layer of whole blood, the D-E characteristic for 
wavelengths between 500 and 600 nm was shown 13 * 15 * 16 
to be of the following form: 

D x - S + s.C.d - (E r X + AX - O-jSat.), (2) 

where C is the total hemoglobin concentration (in 
Aimole/cm 3 ), and d is the path length (in centimeters). 
The wavelength-independent parameters S and $ de- 
scribe the influence of light scattering by RBCs and 
depend on d, the hematocrit, and the geometry of both 
the illumination and light collection optics. For com- 
plete collection of the transmitted light by an integrat- 
ing sphere, Anderson and Sekelj 16 found s = 1, but 
values different from 1 were found using other geome- 
tries. 13 ' 15 For hemolyzed blood (S = 0, s = 1), Eq. (2) 
becomes the Lambert-Beer law and is the basis of two- 
wavelength oximetry. With JS rtX and AX known, den- 
sity measurements at two wavelengths are needed to 
find the two unknowns: C.d and 02Sat. 

Pittman and Duling's method for whole blood oxi- 
metry 13 is based on Eq. (2) and uses density measure- 
ments at three wavelengths to solve for the three un- 
knowns S y the product s.C.d, and 0 2 Sat. Two 
isobestic wavelengths (520 and 546 nm) and one mea- 
suring wavelength (555 nm) are used. They verified 
their method 17 using video densitometry by transmis- 
sion measurements on blood flowing in glass micro- 
capillaries (15-75 /an), confirmed the wavelength in- 
dependence of S and s, and demonstrated the insensi- 
tivity of 02Sat. determinations to changes in blood 
flow, vessel diameter, and hematocrit. The in vitro 
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Fig. 1. Spectral variation of the specific extinction coefficients (left 
scale) of oxygenated hemoglobin (HDO2) and deoxygenated hemo- 
globin (Hb). Data are from van Assendelft. 14 The extinction coef- 
ficients (right scale) were calculated for a total hemoglobin concen- 
tration of 15 g/100 mliter or 8.98 Mmole/mliter. 



accuracy was 1% 02Sat. Their technique was also 
applied to 02Sat. measurements on small vessels (15- 
100 fim) in the hamster cheek pouch, where an accura- 
cy of 4% OaSat. was achieved, limited mainly by inho- 
mogeneities of the surrounding tissues. 

B. Use in Retinal Vessel Oximetry 

A retinal vessel, located in front of the fundus back- 
ground (pigmented epithelium and choroid), is not 
accessible for transmission measurements. Instead, 
the light intensity V\ reflected at the vessel is com- 
pared with the light intensity B\ reflected in the sur- 
rounding fundus background. Vessel transmittance 
T\ and density D x are then defined as 

T x - V x /B x and D x » -log(T x ). (3) 

This definition does not explicitly imply that the re- 
flection at the vessel represents only light that was 
transmitted through the blood column, reflected by 
the underlying fundus, and retransmitted through the 
column to constitute V\. Indeed, several other light 
paths, involving single transmission through the blood 
column, are likely to contribute to V\. Fundus illumi- 
nation is generally achieved through the peripheral 
parts of the pupil; thus angles of incidence at the 
fundus can be as high as 9°. Thus a fraction of light 
incident in the close vicinity of the vessel can be re- 
flected directly through the blood column. (The re- 
flecting layers are ~200 fim or more behind the retinal 
vessels.) Furthermore, light incident near the vessel 
will diffuse laterally in the choroidal layers and be 
reflected toward the blood column to contribute to V x 
by single transmission. Thus the path length distri- 
bution will depend partially on the reflection proper- 
ties of the fundus background, which is known to be 
partially diffuse and specular. 18 

1 . In Vitro Study of the D-E Characteristic 

To investigate the nature of the D-E characteristic 
in the particular situation of retinal vessels, we per- 
formed the following in vitro experiments. Blood col- 
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umn densities were measured at different wavelengths 
for whole blood flowing through a glass capillary (100- 
fim i.d.), positioned against a diffuse or specular reflec- 
tor. The capillary was illuminated with collimated 
monochromatic light (6-nm halfwidth) from a mono- 
chromator and xenon arc lamp. Specular reflections 
at the glass-air and glass-blood interfaces were mini- 
mized by using an angle of incidence of 10° in the plane 
of the capillary. The capillary was imaged with an f/1 6 
lens on a 1-D optical multichannel analyzer (Princeton 
Applied Research) that recorded the reflection profile 
of the capillary and its surrounding background. Sev- 
en blood samples from three nonsmoking donors were 
drawn on heparin. The blood was centrifuged and 
washed 3 times, and the RBCs were diluted in buffered 
saline solution to a hematocrit of ~50%. The blood 
was then fully oxygenated, and OaSat., saturation of 
carboxyhemoglobin, and total hemoglobin concentra- 
tion C were measured with a CO oximeter (Instrumen- 
tation Laboratories type 182). Carboxyhemoglobin 
saturation was <1.5% in all cases, and C varied be- 
tween 14.5 and 16.0 g/100 mliter. The blood was circu- 
lated in the capillary by a syringe pump at a speed of 3 
cm/s. For each sample, measurements were made at 
twelve different wavelengths, and the densities were 
calculated with Eq. (3). The densities were corrected 
for a glare factor of 2.5% in the optical system. That 
factor was calculated from density measurements (at 
575 nm) of the capillary filled with saturated Evan's 
Blue dye, which has an extinction coefficient (~1200 
cm -1 ) that can be considered infinite compared with 
that of blood (140 cm"*" 1 ). The specific extinction coef- 
ficients E\ at all wavelengths were calculated from Eq. 
(1), using averaged specific extinction coefficients (see 
Sec. m.D), and the extinction coefficient C.E\ (in 
cm -1 ) was computed for each sample. 

Figure 2 shows a nonlinear increase of the density at 
low extinctions and a quasilinear variation for extinc- 
tion coefficients larger than 40 cm"" 1 or for wavelengths 
between 510 and 590 nm. Within the experimental 
error, no systematic deviation from linearity of the 
D-E characteristic could be demonstrated in the 510- 
590-nm range. The fitted value for the product s.d 
was 73 Atm in the case of the diffuse reflector. When 
the measurements were repeated using a specularly 
reflecting background (a mirror), considerable diffi- 
culties arose because of the criticality of mirror align- 
ment and refraction effects at the capillary walls. 
Nevertheless, the results for two blood samples also 
showed a quasi-linear relationship but with larger den- 
sities and a marked reduction of s.d, which was ~40 
Aim. 

2. Oximetry of Retinal Vessels: Assumptions and 
Algorithms 

For retinal vessels, we assume, in analogy to Eq. (2) 
and on the basis of the results of the in vitro experi- 
ments, that the relationship between vessel density D\ 
and extinction E\ can be described by 




D x = a + 0 • (E rik + AX - OjSat), 



(4) 



Extinction Coefficient (cm* 1 ) 
Fig. 2. Variation of blood column density vs extinction coefficient 
for oxygenated blood flowing through a 100- glass capillary locat- 
ed in front of a diffuse (filled squares) or specular (open squares) 
reflector. For the diffuse reflector data, each point is the mean of 
measurements on seven blood samples and corresponds to the wave- 
length given at the top. Error bars represent db SD. Error bars for 
the extinction coefficients were omitted for clarity (the coefficient of 
variation was ~3.6% for all green wavelengths, increasing to 7% at 
650 nm). Least-squares fit to Eq. (2) of the data in the 510~590-nm 
wavelength range (solid line) yielded S = 0.325 D.U. and s.d. = 
0.0073 cm (r 2 = 0.992, p < 0.0001). Least-squares fit of the same 
data to a second-degree equation revealed a slight but not significant 
(p = 0.19) negative curvature. For the specular reflector data, each 
point is the mean of measurements on two blood samples made at 
only four wavelengths. Least-squares fit to Eq. (2) of the data for 
the three shorter wavelengths (interrupted line) yielded S = 0.88 
D.U. and s.d. « 0.0040 cm (r 2 = 0.98, p < 0.05). 



where a and 0 are assumed to be wavelength-indepen- 
dent factors. It is also assumed that reflections origi- 
nating anterior to the blood column are minimal. 
Such reflections would cause the D-E characteristic to 
acquire a negative curvature with a reduction in densi- 
ty and slope for all extinctions. In essence, Eq. (4) 
must thus be considered as a linear (first-degree) ap- 
proximation of the D-E characteristic, valid in a nar- 
row range of extinction coefficients, as illustrated by 
the D-E line in Fig, 3(a). 

The selection of the spectral range for oximetry of 
retinal vessels is critical. Wavelengths shorter than 
500 nm are adversely affected by light scattering in the 
ocular media and vessel walls, 19 by low fundus reflec- 
tance, 20 * 21 and by stringent light safety considerations. 
For wavelengths longer than 600 nm, vessel detection 
is difficult because of low blood column contrast (Fig. 
2) and nonuniformity of fundus background reflec- 
tion. 19 Furthermore, reflection by the blood column 
in red light 22 lowers the measured density and intro- 
duces an error. We have chosen the 550-590-nm spec- 
tral range as a compromise and also because the hemo- 
globin spectra (Fig. 1) in that range contain 
appropriate wavelengths for oximetry.. We use two 
isobestic wavelengths at 569 and 586 nm and the 558- 
nm wavelength as the measuring wavelength, where 
extinction changes are most sensitively affected by 
changes in O^at. [Fig. 3(b)] . 
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Fig. 3. Interrelationship between the measured vessel density D\ f 
the specific extinction coefficient -Ex, and the wavelength X. The 
two diagrams represent (a) the D-E characteristic and the D-E line 
[Eq. (4)] (the latter is a linear approximation of the D-E characteris- 
tic in the narrow range of extinction coefficients used) and (b) a 
section of the absorption spectra (Fig. 1) for oxygenated (HbC>2) and 
deoxygenated (Hh) hemoglobin. A graphic solution of the three- 
wavelength method is represented by the interrupted lines. Vessel 
density measurements Z>569 and Dsm at the two isobestic wave- 
lengths with known extinction coefficients 22 r ,669 and E r jBss (As69 = 
Asae = 0) define the points Af and N of the D-E line (intercept a and 
slope 0). The extinction coefficient Eqsb is not known but varies 
between extreme values Eojtss (OzSat. = 100%) and E rfi5 $ (0 2 Sat = 
0%). The third density measurement £553 gives point S on the D-E 
line and hence the unknown extinction value. OsSat. is derived by 
linear interpolation, which is represented by the small ChSat. scale 
along the E\ axis. The slope /? of the D-E line reflects the sensitivity 
for detection of changes in hemoglobin absorption. 



Density measurements of retinal vessels are made at 
the three selected wavelengths. Figure 3 gives a 
graphic solution for 0 2 Sat. determination, which illus- 
trates the concepts of the method. In practice, three 
simultaneous equations, similar to Eq. (4) (with X = 
558, 569, and 586 nm), are solved for 02Sat. (in per- 
cent), using RP as an operator: 



RP = 



^569 - AS58 _ lQg(W?669) 

A>69 _ ^586 logC^WTseg) 



(5) 



0 2 bat. = 100 7T - — — — » (6) 

( A 558 - Ageg) + (A S69 - Agge) - RP 

withA\ = E 0> x-JS ri x. The two other unknowns a and 0 
are also easily derived. The 569- and 586-nm wave- 
lengths are nominally isobestic (A669 = A586 = 0), and 
0 2 Sat. would then be linearly related to RP. In prac- 
tice, because of manufacturing tolerances of the inter- 
ference filters and the effects of the finite half width of 
the filters (see Sec. HLD), the coefficients A 5 69 and Agae 
are small, and the relationship is quasi-linear. The 



Fig. 4. Fundus photograph of a normal subject illustrating the size 
of the scanned field around a retinal vein within the restricted 
illumination area used during oximetry. Retinal veins are larger 
and darker than arteries, and both show an irregular linear reflex, 
which is caused by specular reflection at the inner limiting mem- 
brane of the retina. In general, the optic disk is ~1800 pm in 
diameter, and the diameter of the largest vessels is ~150~200 /an for 
veins and 120-140 fim for arteries. 



difference — D 586 must be large so that no large 
uncertainty is introduced in the calculation of RP [Eq. 
(5)] . This is achieved by the choice of 569 and 586 nm, 
which have large and low extinctions, respectively [Fig. 
3(b)]. The choice of 558 nm as the 0 2 Sat.-sensitive 
wavelength corresponds, for the expected physiologi- 
cal range of 40-100% 0 2 Sat, to a narrower range of 
extinction coefficients than if the 575-nm wavelength 
were used. This, together with the narrow spectral 
span encompassed by the three wavelengths, helps in 
ensuring the approximation of Eq. (4) and the wave- 
length independence of the parameters a and 0. For 
0 2 Sat. of ~40%, #569 ■ ^558, and RP = 0. The mea- 
surement is then not influenced by the density deter- 
mination at 586 nm, and the lowest errors that can be 
expected for O^at. are around 40%. 

III. Retinal Vessel Oximeter 

Oxygen saturation (0 2 Sat.) measurement involves 
determining vessel density at three wavelengths. This 
is accomplished by a 1-D scan across the vessel as 
illustrated in Fig. 4, providing information on the rela- 
tive reflectance of the vessel and surrounding fundus 
background. This measurement must be made de- 
spite eye movements, involuntary blinks, and the pres- 
ence of multiple vessels in the scanned field and in 
light conditions limited by safety considerations. As a 
consequence, rapid data acquisition, pattern recogni- 
tion, and signal averaging are imperative. In addition 
to the three wavelengths needed for oximetry, the 
RVO accommodates a fourth wavelength, allowing for 
further experimental studies in oximetry and other 
reflectometry applications. A schematic diagram of 
the RVO is given in Fig. 5. The system consists of a 
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modified Zeiss fundus camera, a vessel scanner attach- 
ment, electronic circuits and interface, and a 6502 
microprocessor (Apple computer type 11+) for signal 
analysis. 

A. Optical System 

Illumination is provided by a 100- W tungsten halo- 
gen lamp L (Sylvania, FCR), powered by a stabilized 
current supply, and a heat filter J. The four interfer- 
ence filters (Spectrotech, Inc.) are mounted on a filter 
wheel W y driven by a synchronous motor M. The 558-, 
569-, and 586-nm filters have halfwidths of 7-8 nm and 
peak transmissions of 65-80%, and their sidebands are 
suppressed by a common blocking filter K (540-600- 
nm transmission) . Spectral calibration of the entire 
system will be presented in Sec. III.D. An aperture A, 
located in a plane conjugate to the retina, restricts the 
illuminated retinal field to a circular area ~1500 /im in 
diameter (~5°). Retinal irradiances never exceed 5 
mW cm" 2 , which determines in regard to safe ocular 
exposures a maximum permissible exposure time of 6 
min. 23 

The vessel of interest is brought into the illuminated 
area by aligning the camera and directing the gaze of 
the patient's eyes by means of a fixation target for the 
eye not under examination. An image of the vessel 
and surrounding retinal field is formed by the optical 
system of the camera (X 2.7 for an emmetropic eye) in 
the plane of a reticule T. The operator focuses the 
retinal image on the reticule and rotates the vessel 
scanner, mounted on the camera by means of a concen- 
tric ball-bearing R, around the camera axis so that the 
vessel axis is aligned with the reticule. A second reti- 
nal image is formed by the beam splitter B (reflec- 
tance: 90%) on a field aperture F. The secondary 
beam splitter reflection is always superimposed on the 
primary reflection. The image in F is further magni- 
fied (X 3.9) by a lens Q to the plane of the detecting slit 
S with deflection by the mirror of a galvanometric 
optical scanner G (General Scanning G606). The 
scanner location is conjugated to the entrance pupil of 
the optical system. The slit width is adjusted to be 
about one-fifth of the retinal vessel diameter, whereas 
slit height is generally 2-3 times the diameter. With 
the vessel aligned to the reticule T, its image in the 
detecting plane is then parallel to the slit and is dis- 
placed by the scanner in a direction perpendicular to 
the slit. The length of fundus area scanned is ~530 ^m 
(1.8°). The light sampled by the slit is detected by a 
RCA 4526 ten-stage photomultiplier (PMT) with an 5- 
17 photocathode (peak sensitivity, around 550 nm). 

B. Electronics and Interface 

All timing and controls of the system are derived 
from a 200-kHz crystal-controlled master clock (Fig. 
5). A circuit based on resistor- weighted summation 
and nonrecursive digital filtering 24 is used to generate 
an eight-level approximation of a 48.83-Hz sine wave.. 
This signal is smoothed and amplified and drives the 
synchronous motor M (Hurst, MB) and the filter wheel 
at 1465 rpm. A timing diagram of the principal events 
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Fig. 5. Schematic diagram of the optics and electronics of the 
retinal vessel oximeter system. The orientation of the vessel scan- 
ner is drawn for the case of a vertically oriented retinal vessel (in the 
plane of the drawing). The symbol X refers to planes conjugated 
with the entrance pupil of the optical system (which is adjusted to be 
in the patient's pupil) and the symbol + to planes conjugated with 
the patient's retina. Unlabeled components represent lens systems 
(light shading) or other optical components of the Zeiss fundus 
camera. See text for explanation of symbols. 

is shown in Fig. 6. Signals from sensors C, detecting 
the position of the different filters, are used in combi- 
nation with the basic clock to generate a blanking 
signal b and all timing and synchronizing signals for 
galvanometer scanning and PMT signal processing. 
D-A conversion of counted 25-kHz pulses within the 
unblanked interval generates the ramp signal r, which 
drives the galvanometer in synchrony with the pres- 
ence of a filter in the light beam. The photomultiplier 
signal is preamplified, filtered by a low-pass filter 
(1400-Hz cutoff), multiplexed to provide individual 
gain control for each wavelength channel, and zeroed 
during flyback of the scanner by the blanking signal b. 
The resulting signal v thus represents in sequence the 
reflection profiles of vessel and surrounding fundus 
background at successive wavelengths. These profiles 
are displayed on the profile monitor (Fig. 5) for inspec- 
tion by the operator. Each scan is converted into an 
11 -bit digital signal of 192 channels using an A-D 
converter (Micronetworks, 5216) at a rate of 20 /zs/ 
conversion. Each channel thus corresponds with a 
distance of 2.76 fim at the retina. The converted sig- 
nal channels are immediately transferred via two tri- 
state buffers into an 8088 coprocessor (ALF Products, 
Inc.) to provide temporary storage of the vessel profile 
while it is being acquired. The 8 most significant bits 
of the signal are stored in an array CHI in the coproces- 
sor and the 3 least significant bits in an array CLO. A 
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Fig. 6. Timing diagram of various signals in relation to the presence 
of the four wavelength filters (0, 1, 2, 3 at top) in the illumination 
beam: s, the filter wheel sensors signals; b, the blanking signal; r, the 
ramp signal driving the galvanometric scanner; and u, the vessel 
profiles at successive wavelengths. The step decrease of the ramp 
signal during flyback minimizes oscillations of the mirror. The 
sequence of data acquisition in the 8088 coprocessor, transfer to the 
6502 microprocessor, and analysis of the different wavelength scans 
are indicated by the bars. After scan analysis is completed, the 6502 
microprocessor waits until the acquisition of the next wavelength is 
completed. 



third input CPP f interrogated after each scan, handles 
the 2-bit filter code and a 6-bit input for physiological 
data (such as heart pulse or respiration volume) that 
are recorded in some experiments. The data arrays 
stored in the 8088 coprocessor are transferred in 1.6 ms 
into the 6502 processor in arrays SLO and SHI during 
the initial part of the blanking. Similarly, filter code 
and other signals are also stored in memory. The 192- 
channel vessel profile (multiplied by 2 5 ) is thus stored 
in the 2-byte array SLO and SHI. This profile is 
analyzed by the 6502 during acquisition of the next 
wavelength scan (Fig. 6, bottom). 

C. Microcomputer and Data Analysis 

A flow chart of the microprocessor machine lan- 
guage program is given in Fig. 7. It occupies about 8K 
of memory and uses floating points subroutines stored 
in ROM of the system's monitor. Various functions of 
the microprocessor are synchronized to the above-de- 
scribed events by the blanking signal. 

1 . Data Acquisition and Profile Accumulation 

Each data acquisition sequence involves an accumu- 
lation of thirty-two vessel profiles at each of the four 
wavelengths. Each sequence begins with the record- 
ing of two base line scans for each wavelength by clos- 
ing the shutter E (Uniblitz type 23X) located in the 
vessel scanner attachment (Fig. 5). The average base 
line signal must be between 5 and 10% of full scale, or 
an error will prompt the operator to adjust the amplifi- 
er offset. This is followed by the acquisition and anal- 
ysis of the vessel profile, which, except for the actual 
accumulation, is performed on the array SHI (8 most 
significant bits). 



I 




Fig. 7. Flow chart of the computer program of the 6502 micro- 
processor. The program consists of a sequence of data acquisition 
and accumulation of the four wavelength scans and a sequence of 
detailed analysis of the accumulated profiles. B and N are base line 
and accumulation counters, respectively. (4 W?) checks that all four 
wavelengths have undergone a particular operation. The interrupt- 
ed lines refer to operation of the RVO in the reflectance mode (R 
mode). The symbols y and n indicate a yes or no answer to a 
particular question. 



The analysis of the stored profile consists in identi- 
fying and localizing the vessel of interest. Eye move- 
ments cause the vessel profile to shift continuously in 
the scanned field and even to disappear from the field 
during large eye movements. Other complicating fac- 
tors are nonuniform background reflectance which 
could be mistaken for a vessel, varying overall signal 
intensity, and the presence of a second vessel in the 
scanned field as retinal arteries and veins often run 
parallel to each other (Fig. 4). Figure 8(a) shows a 
typical vessel profile as stored in SHI. The positions 
of the intercepts of a vessel detection level (VDL) with 
the vessel and/or the background of the profile are 
determined. At the beginning of an accumulation, 
VDL for each wavelength is set at 7 / 8 of the average 
intensity of the entire scan (calculated by integration 
of the analog signal), and its level is then automatically 
adjusted (see later). The operator selects one of two 
modes, leading L or trailing T, depending on the posi- 
tion of the vessel of interest with respect to other 
features in the scan. The number of intercepts, the 
signal amplitude relative to VDL at the leading or 
trailing edge of the scan, and the selected mode are 
used in an algorithm to accept or reject all possible 
patterns and configurations of the scan signal, as de- 
tailed in Fig. 8(b). 
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The center of the identified vessel is determined as 
the midpoint between its intercepts and VDL [Fig. 
8(a)] . A differentiation routine searches for the vessel 
minima v and the vessel edges b (slope < preset value). 
The half-height level (HHL) is computed as the aver- 
age between the smallest b and highest v. VDL is then 
increased or decreased to approach HHL, and this 
value is stored for use in the next scan of the same 
wavelength. This ensures that VDL adjusts itself 
automatically to intercept the profile where its slopes 
are the highest and hence where determination of the 
center C is most accurate. Several criteria are used to 
reject profiles that are inappropriate for analysis: ex- 
treme position of the vessel center, poor vessel contrast 
(b-v < b/8), vessel width at HHL too small (<50 /im) or 
large (>200 pirn), too low or high signal. 

The system incorporates a 1-D vessel tracking sys- 
tem, which greatly facilitates data acquisition in the 
presence of eye movements. This system operates 
independently of the above position determination 
and can be bypassed if needed. The difference be- 
tween a preset vessel center position and the detected 
vessel center C is used to generate an offset for the 
galvanometric scanner causing the vessel in the next 
scan to be centered on the preset position. The offset 
is implemented at the start of the next scan, and thus 
one scan after the position error was detected. The 
scanner locks itself on the vessel, allowing scanning 
over a small distance (530 nm) around the vessel with 
good spatial resolution, while the vessel drifts over a 
large distance in the illuminated area (1500 fim in 
diameter). 

Using the vessel center C as registration, a fixed 
number of channels at either side of the center are 
selected for accumulation, so that ZL + ZT = 144 
channels [Fig. 8(a)]. The operator adjusts the extent 
of background at the leading or trailing side of the 
vessel to avoid other vessels or retinal features that 
interfere with the measurement. The tracking system 
facilitates adjustment of ZL and ZT, since the vessel 
profiles on the profile monitor remain virtually sta- 
tionary despite eye movements. 

The selected and registered 144 channels in SLO and 
SHI are then divided by 2 5 and added to a 16-bit 
accumulator array corresponding to the wavelength 
under analysis. Error-free analysis and accumulation 
of four successive wavelength scans cause the accumu- 
lator counter to be increased (Fig. 7) . The signal accu- 
mulation is terminated after 32 scans for each wave- 
length (duration: 1.4 s, if no scan rejections). 

2. Analysis of Accumulated Profiles 

The data in the four accumulators are corrected for 
the base line contribution measured at the start of the 
sequence. A detailed analysis is then performed on 
the accumulated 569-nm profile, as shown in Fig. 8(c). 
The most significant byte of the 16-bit array is used. 
Differentiation and analysis of this profile determine 
first the positions SL and ST of largest slope on the 
vessel profile, and the vessel diameter (VD) is defined 
and calculated as the distance between SL and ST 
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Fig. 8. (a) Typical reflection profile of a vessel as recorded in array 
SHI (192 channels). The intercepts of the VDL with the vessel 
profile are used to define the vessel center C midway between the 
intercepts. Fixed sections of the profile ZL (on the leading side of C) 
and ZT (on the trailing side of O are selected for accumulation (ZL 
+ ZT = 144 channels). The vessel edges b and vessel minima v t as 
well as the HHL, are determined for each scan, (b) Possible pat- 
terns of the recorded scan illustrating scan acceptance (1) or scan 
rejection (0) for the selected mode L (leading) or T (trailing). The 
vertical lines indicate the selected vessel, (c) Accumulated profile 
corresponding with the 569-nm wavelength ( 144 channels). EL and 
ET\ edges of the scan; BL arid BTi background edges; SL and ST: 
positions of maximal slope; ML and MT\ vessel profile minima; VL 
and VT: points located at half-height between the S and M points 
on each side of the profile. At this and other wavelengths, back- 
ground reflection is integrated in the two zones marked B and vessel 
reflection in the two zones marked V. Also derived from the profile 
analysis are the vessel diameter VD and the reflex factor p defined as 
r/mean background signal. 



(scale factor of 2.76 /zm/channel). The position of the 
edges BL and BT between the vessel and background is 
also defined where the slope is < l fe of maximum slope 
but not farther than one VD from C. The positions of 
the two-vessel minima ML and MT, which generally 
occur for large vessels because of specular reflection at 
the internal limiting membrane of the retina (Fig. 4), 
are also determined. Points ML and MT merge in the 
absence of a resolved vessel reflex. Two points VL and 
VT are defined at half -height between SL and ML and 
between ST and MT, respectively. The accumulated 
569-nm profile, together with all the above-defined 
reference points, is outputted from the microcomputer 
via a FIFO-based memory circuit 25 that displays the 
569-nm profile on the profile monitor. This profile is 
updated after each analysis and helps the operator to 
verify adjustment of all parameters. 

Mean background and vessel reflectance are then 
calculated at all wavelengths using the reference 
points defined on the 569-nm profile. Mean back- 
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ground is computed using floating point subroutines 
within the limits EL to BL and BT to ET\ mean vessel 
reflectance is calculated within the limits VL to ML 
and MT to VT [Pig. 8(c)]. The limits of integration for 
the vessel measurement were selected to minimize the 
influence of the vessel reflex but also because the high- 
est sensitivity [high value of £ in Eq. (4)] was found to 
occur when that part of the profile was used. Vessel 
transmittances T 558 , T 56 9, and T 5 86 are calculated for 
each wavelength by using the vessel and background 
averages [Eq. (3)]. The ratios T 558 /T 5 69 and T 6 qg/T &G9 
are computed and displayed on the video monitor to- 
gether with vessel diameter. The first ratio varies 
with (>2Sat. The second ratio varies with the slope & 
and hence provides a predictor for the sensitivity to 
hemoglobin absorption changes for the particular ves- 
sel of interest. Vessel measurements are not attempt- 
ed if the ratio T 5 sg/T^b is smaller than 1.1 (see Sec. 
V.A). The analysis of the accumulated data is com- 
pleted in 0.2 s. 

3. Data Storage and Off-Line Analysis 

Each sequence of data acquisition (32 scans per 
wavelength) followed by analysis of the accumulated 
profiles is defined as one determination (total dura- 
tion: 1.6 s, if no scan rejection), and these determina- 
tions are made continuously. When the appropriate 
options for a particular vessel have been selected, and 
alignments and sensitivity are optimal, the operator 
depresses a foot pedal, causing all data from one deter- 
mination to be stored. This includes vessel diameter, 
vessel transmittance, and intensity of background re- 
flection at all wavelengths, the two ratios of transmit- 
tances, reflex factor p [defined in Pig. 8(c)], and time of 
measurement (derived from an internal clock). Mea- 
surements on one vessel generally require 15 to 20 
determinations or a total time of 25-35 s (no scan 
rejections). Each measurement is terminated by an 
evaluation of the relative light intensities and system 
sensitivities for each wavelength channel: a white 
reflector is inserted in a plane common to both illumi- 
nation and detection in the fundus camera (at if, Fig. 
5) and the light intensities measured using the reflec- 
tance mode (see Sec. IILC.4). 

A detailed analysis of the stored data, which takes 
~2 min to complete, is made off-line after the measure- 
ment session. C>2Sat. is calculated by means of Eqs. 
(5) and (6), using the average extinction coefficients 
derived in Sec. III.D. Mean and standard deviations 
of all parameters are computed for the 15 to 20 deter- 
minations that typically constitute a vessel measure- 
ment. These parameters are: C^Sat., vessel diame- 
ter, the intercept a and slope 0 of the D-E line [Eq. (4), 
Fig. 3], the reflex factor p, and the relative background 
reflectances -R&.558/R&.569 and i?6,586/#&,569 (corrected for 
the relative signal intensities measured with the white 
reflector). 

4. Reflectance Mode of Operation 

The RVO can also operate in a reflectance mode, 
which parallels the data acquisition, accumulation, 



and analysis sequences of the oximetry mode (Fig. 7) 
but does not involve any vessel-related operations. 
The light intensities reflected by the fundus back- 
ground, in areas devoid of visible retinal vessels, can 
thereby be measured at four wavelengths and ratios of 
these intensities calculated. This mode can be used in 
other reflectometry applications 26 * 27 and is also used 
after oximetry measurements to calibrate background 
reflectance measurements (see Sec. III.C.3). 

D. Spectral Calibration and Algorithms for OgSat. 
Calculation 

The calculation of C^Sat. using Eq. (6) requires in 
addition to the operator RP derived from the mea- 
sured densities [Eq. (5)], knowledge of the specific 
extinction coefficients, B 0 jXHbOd and E rt x(Hb), and 
thus Ax = E 0t \ — E r > These coefficients are known 
from the spectral measurements of van Assendelft 14 
with a spectral resolution of 0. 1 nm. Since the spectral 
band widths used in the RVO are between 7 and 9 nm, it 
is necessary to calculate the extinction coefficients, 
averaged over the spectral distribution of the light 
transmitted by the blood column with reflection by the 
fundus background. Using Eq. (2) , this average coeffi- 
cient E\ can be calculated by 7 



s.C.d 



(7) 



where R btX is the spectral reflectance of the fundus 
background, F\ is the spectral distribution corre- 
sponding to each wavelength band, s is the scattering 
parameter, C is the hemoglobin conc entratio n, d is the 
path length, and E x is the (narrowband) extinction 
coefficient. 14 

The spectral distribution F\ for each oximetry spec- 
tral band was measured for the entire optical system to 
include the spectral characteristics of the oximetry 
filters W as well as of the lamp L, heat filter J, blocking 
filter K, beam splitter J5, optical elements, and PMT 
(Fig. 5). The slit assembly S was replaced by a small 
monochromator (PTR Optics, 0.3-nm spectral resolu- 
tion), calibrated by means of standard lamps (Hg, Ne, 
At, He-Ne). An artificial eye with a barium sulfate 
standard reflector as fundus was used. Light intensi- 
ties, averaged over the total angular extent of each 
filter on the filter wheel, were recorded using the re- 
flectance mode at successive monochromator settings. 
The resulting spectral distributions are shown in Fig. 
9, superimposed on the extinction spectra of Hb02 and 
Hb. The average wavelengths, halfwidths, and tenth- 
widths of the three spectral bands are given in Table I. 

Fundus reflectance Rb t \ for different degrees of fun- 
dus pigmentation is given by a family of spectra (Fig. 9) 
derived from the study of the reflectance characteris- 
tics of eleven normal subjects. 21 Each spectrum is 
characterized by a factor of y defined as 



.^686 
^6,569 



(8) 



The factor y varies inversely with degree of fundus 
pigmentation between 0.05 (fundus of black subject) 
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Fig. 9. Spectral distributions i^g, and Fsea for the three 

spectral bands used in oximetry (solid lines, arbitrary scale). Spe- 
cific extinction coefficients (dash-dotted lines, left scale) of oxygen- 
ated hemoglobin (Hb0 2 ) and deoxygenated hemoglobin (Hb). 14 
Fundus reflectance spectra 21 for different degrees of fundus pigmen- 
tations (dashed lines, right scale) with corresponding reflectance 
factor y [defined by Eq. (8)] between y « 0.05 (dark fundus) and y - 
0.50 (light fundus). 



and 0.50 (albinotic fundus) and equals 0 for a spectral- 
ly uniform background. The ratio Rb,58e/Rb t 5S9 and 
hence 7, corresponding to the background of each ves- 
sel, is derived from the RVO measurement (Sec. 
III.C.3). 

The product s.C.d was evaluated with the assump- 
tion that the mean path length through the blood 
column equals the measured vessel diameter (5 = 1). 
In other words, we assume a predominance of single 
transmission of light through the vessel (see Sec. II.B) . 
The hemoglobin concentration was assumed to be C = 
8.98 /tmole/mliter (15 g/100 mliter) for all in vivo mea- 
surements. 

To provide practical calibration algorithms that 
would not require recalculation of Eq. (7) for each 
vessel measurement, we computed average extinction 
coefficients for various combinations of C.d and y. 
For each spectral band, E Qt \ and E rt K were determined 
using Eq. (7) for 36 uniformly distributed combina- 
tions within the intervals 0.045 < C.d < 0.157 /anole/ 
cm 2 (50 < d < 175 /an) and 0 < y < 0.5 (spectrally 
uniform fundus to very lightly pigmented fundus). 
Polynomial fits of the form 

E x = Ao + A t . y + A 2 . Cd + A 3 - y 2 

+ A 4 .(C.d) 2 + A 5 .-Y-C.d (9) 



were obtained for all cases (p < 0.0001) with statistical- 
ly significant parameters A in each case. The parame- 
ters Aq to A 5 are given in Table I. Variations in E\ 9 
induced by changes in y and C.d, are most pronounced 
for the 586-nm filter, as this spectral band coincides 
with the rapid decrease in extinction coefficients of 
hemoglobin and the rapid increase in fundus reflec- 
tance (Fig. 9). Substitution of E 0f \ and E r ,\ in Eq. (6) 



Table I. Characteristics of the Spectral Bands used for Oximetry and 
Parameters used In Eq. (9) for the Calculation of the Average Specific 
Extinction Coefficients of Hemoglobin 

569-nm filter 558-nm filter 586-nm filter 

Average wave- 
length (nm) 569.8 559.3 586.5 
Halfwidth (nm) 7.7 7.5 8.5 
Tenth-width (nm) 25.3 23.6 39.6 



Parameters of 



Eq- (9) 






E 0 ,bS8 




E 0 £8Q 




A 0 


X1.77 


11.02 


8.81 


12.71 


6.93 


7.05 


A x 


-0.04 


-0.00 


-0.02 


-0.00 


-1.76 


-0.56 


A 2 


-3.20 


-0.67 


-0.53 


-0.17 


-14.66 


-1.34 


A 3 


0.01 


-0.01 


0.01 


0.00 


0.64 


0.20 


A4 


-2.63 


-0.94 


0.74 


-0.21 


19.94 


-0.68 


A 5 


-0.85 


-0.25 


0.03 


0.00 


2.16 


-0.36 



E 0tX and J? r ,x are the average extinction coefficients of Hb02 and Hb, 
respectively. Each extinction coefficient is calculated using Eq. (9): 
Ex = Ao + Ai-y + A2-C.d + A3-y 2 + A4-(C.d) 2 + A 5 .y.C.d. The 
extinction coefficients are in cmV/tmole, C.d in ^mole/cm 2 , and 7 is 
dimensionless. 
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Operator RP 

Fig. 10. Relationship of 0 2 Sat. and measured operator RP [Eq. (6)] 
for extreme values of vessel diameter (shaded areas: 70 and 150 fim) 
and of the reflectance factor y (0-0.4; for a spectrally uniform 
background to that of a lightly pigmented fundus). 

for extreme values of 7 and C.d gives relationships 
between 0 2 Sat. and RP depicted in Fig. 10. The effect 
of varying y and C.d is most pronounced for arterial 
0 2 Sat. and decreases toward lower C^Sat. 

To su mm arize, OaSat. of blood in a vessel is calculat- 
ed using Eq. (6) by substitution of the operator RP 
derived from the measured vessel densities for each of 
the three spectral bands [Eq. (5)] . The average extinc- 
tion coefficients E QiX and E r ,\ [used in Eq. (6)] are 
determined individually for each vessel measurement 
by means of Eq. (9) (with the A coefficients of Table I). 
The product C.d is calculated from the measured ves- 
sel diameter d (with the normal hemoglobin concen- 
tration C = 8.98 Aimole/mliter for all in vivo measure- 
ments and the measured C for in vitro measurements). 
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The factor 7 [Eq. (8)] is derived from the background 
reflectance ratio i?&,586/#6,569 measured locally in the 
vicinity of each vessel (Sec. III.C.3). It is clear that the 
use of interference filters with narrower bandwidths or 
the use of a dye laser would greatly facilitate the cali- 
bration of the technique and eliminate the need for 
calculating the averaged extinction coefficients of he- 
moglobin. 

IV. in Vitro Measurements 

0 2 Sat. was measured with the RVO for blood flowing 
through glass capillaries (50-, 100-, or 150-Mm i.d.) 
located at the retina of a water-filled artificial eye 
(focal length: 22 mm). The capillary was positioned 
at ~200 jum from a reflecting background, whose re- 
flection was spectrally uniform and either diffuse 
(white paper) or specular (finely ground aluminum 
surface). Those two background types were chosen 
because the fundus background is known to be partial- 
ly diffuse and specular. 18 Blood from two nonsmoking 
donors was prepared as in Sec. ILB.l. The 0 2 Sat. of 
the washed blood was changed by flushing the blood 
samples with oxygen or nitrogen; some samples were 
totally deoxygenated by mixing it to excess with sodi- 
um dithionite. The 0 2 Sat., total hemoglobin concen- 
tration C, and carboxyhemoglobin saturation were 
measured with a CO oximeter (Instrumentation Lab- 
oratories type 282). Carboxyhemoglobin saturation 
was <L0% in all cases, and C varied between 11 and 20 
g/100 mliter. The blood, stored in a gastight syringe, 
was circulated in the capillary by a syringe pump at 
blood flows of 1-90 ^liter/mm, and measurements 
were made with the RVO. Refraction effects at the 
water-glass and glass-blood interfaces caused reflec- 
tion irregularities at the edges of the capillary profile, 
which necessitated locating the points BL and BT 
farther from C [Fig. 8(c)] than in the method described 
in Sec. III.C.2. The measured capillary densities were 
corrected for a glare factor of 2.7% (determined as in 
Sec. ILB.l). The 02Sat. was calculated using the algo- 
rithms described in Sec. IILD. The factor 7 equaled 0 
(uniform background reflectance), and C.d was calcu- 
lated for each experiment from the measured hemoglo- 
bin concentration and the internal diameter of the 
capillary. The correction for system glare resulted in 
an increase of ~1.5% 0 2 Sat. at high 0 2 Sat. and a de- 
crease of ~2% at low 0 2 Sat. 

Figure 11(a) shows the RVO output recording for 
0 2 Sat, for a 100-Aim capillary in front of a diffuse 
reflector, and for blood samples oxygenated at differ- 
ent levels. For all samples in this study (n = 118), 
standard deviations for the 10 to 15 determinations 
that constitute the measurement of a sample were on 
average 1.6 and 5.6% 0 2 Sat. for the diffuse and specu- 
lar reflector, respectively. There was a trend for the 
standard deviation to increase with mean 0 2 Sat. (p = 
0.1 and p < 0.02, respectively), but there was no signifi- 
cant dependence on C.d. 

No statistically significant dependence of the mea- 
sured 0 2 Sat. on blood flow, for blood flows between 1 
and 90 /tliter/min, could be detected for each capillary 
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Fig. 11. (a) RVO output traces of 0 2 Sat. measurements for blood 
flowing through a lOO-jim glass capillary positioned in front of a 
diffuse background. Each point represents one determination or 
1.6 s of data acquisition and analysis. The traces correspond to five 
blood samples (from one subject) oxygenated at different levels and 
also measured by standardized CO oximetry. The 0 2 Sat. measured 
with the CO oximeter is shown by lines and given in bold type at the 
top of each trace, whereas values given in plain tjrpe correspond to 
the RVO measurement, which is the average of 10-15 determina- 
tions (SD: 1.3-2.4% 0 2 Sat). (b) Comparison of O^at. measured 
by the RVO and the CO oximeter for various combinations of capil- 
lary diameter and background reflector. The key indicates, for each 
symbol, the nature of the background reflector (D, diffuse; «S, specu- 
lar), the diameter in micrometers, and the number of blood samples 
measured (in parentheses). The dotted line shows the equality of 
0 2 Sat. measured by the two methods. 

diameter. A blood flow of 7 /tliter/min was, therefore, 
used for all experiments and all capillary diameters. 

The comparison of 0 2 Sat. measured with the RVO 
and those determined with the CO oximeter is shown 
in Fig. 11(b) for all 118 combinations of blood samples, 
capillary diameter, and background reflector. The 
results show good general correspondence of the RVO 
measurements with the CO oximeter determinations. 
Multiple regression analysis indicated the following 
relationship between 0 2 Sat.Rvo determined by the 
RVO and 0 2 Sat.co determined by the CO oximeter: 

0 2 Sat. RVO = (-0.8 + 4.1 - 1^ + 33 • C.d) + 0.95 - 0 2 Sat. C o> (*0) 

p < 0.0001 p < 0.008 p < 0.0001 

where the indicator variable hr m 0 or 1 for a diffuse or 
specular background, respectively. The statistical 
significance of each coefficient is indicated, and the 
regression had a standard deviation of 4.3% 0 2 Sat. (r 2 
= 0.98, p < 0.0001), No statistically significant effect 
of the background type hr could be demonstrated on 
the coefficient of either C.d or 0 2 Sat. C o (slope). Thus 
0 2 Sat. determined with the specular background was 
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on average 4.1% C^Sat. higher than those determined 
with the diffuse background. The dependence of 
C^Sat. on C.d is equivalent to an increase of 0.3% 
02Sat. for every 10-/im increase in capillary diameter. 
Considering all the data in a pooled fashion indicated 
that for 0 2 Sat.co of 100%, the measured C>2Sat.Rvo was 
99.2% 0 2 Sat. with a 95% confidence interval of ±1.6% 
0 2 Sat. For C^Sat.co of 0%, the measured C>2Sat.Rvo 
was 3.8% 0 2 Sat. with a 95% confidence interval of 
±2.1% 0 2 Sat. The measured 0 2 Sat.Rvo was signifi- 
cantly higher than the CO oximeter values for satura- 
tion between 0 and 50% (mean difference 3.8 and 1.4% 
0 2 Sat., respectively), but no significant differences ex- 
isted between 50 and 100%. 

For the measurements on the diffuse background, 
and for capillaries with diameters of 50-, 100-, and 150- 
* /xm diameter, the mean intercept a of the D-E line [Eq. 
(4)] was 0.18, 0.34, and 0.46 D.U., and the mean slope /? 
was 0.036, 0.063, and 0.080 /imole/cm 2 , respectively. 
For the measurements on the specularly reflecting 

* background, the mean intercept or was 0.58, 0.99, and 
1.13 D.U., and the mean slope /3 was 0.33, 0.04, and 0.07 
Aimole/cm 2 , respectively. This confirms the findings 

* of the preliminary in vitro experiments (Fig. 2) and 
indicates higher densities and lower sensitivity to 
changes in hemoglobin absorption (slope (3, Fig. 3) 
when the background is a specular reflector than when 
it is diffuse. This also explains partially the higher 
variability of the measurements on the specular than 
the diffuse background. 

In conclusion, the three- wavelength oximetry meth- 
od provides reasonable agreement with standardized 
CO oximetry, despite large changes in the vessel diam- 
eter, nature of the background reflection, and blood 
flow. 

V. In Vivo Measurements 

The subject's pupil is dilated to a minimum diame- 
ter of 6 mm. The vessel of interest is aligned using a 
fixation target for the fellow eye on the optical axis of 
the instrument. After focusing and selection of vessel 
detection modes, the measurements are initiated. 
The subject is asked to blink frequently to avoid poor 
vessel image quality (uniform corneal tear film) . Sub- 
jects rarely complain about the light levels but are 
occasionally disturbed by the flicker of the colored 
illumination. After measurements of several vessels, 
the data are analyzed off-line and the results inspect- 
ed. Occasionally a vessel is remeasured immediately if 
the results are too variable. The 0 2 Sat. was calculated 
using the algorithms described in Sec. 1H.D. 

A. Measurements on Individual Vessels 

Typical results of 0 2 Sat. and corresponding vessel 
diameter for several vessels in a normal volunteer are 
given in Fig. 12(a). Results of measurements monitor- 
ing changes in 0 2 Sat. and vessel diameter before and 
during hyperoxia (breathing 100% O2) are given in Fig. 
12(b) for an artery and vein of one subject. 

Standard deviations for the 15 to 20 determinations 
that constitute a vessel measurement ranged between 
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Fig. 12. (a) RVO recording showing O^at. (top traces) and vessel 
diameter (bottom traces) for four veins and four arteries in one 
normal subject (age: 33) . Each point represents one determination 
or ~1.6-3 s of data acquisition and analysis. Average values for each 
group of determinations are given at the top of each trace for arteries 
and at the bottom of each trace for veins. The standard deviations 
for the C^Sat. and vessel diameter measurements were 3.5 to 5.9% 
0 2 Sat. and 1.3-2.0 /im, respectively. The reflectance factor y 
ranged between 0.21 and 0.35, reflecting differences in local pigmen- 
tation of the fundus, (b) 02Sat and vessel diameter response to 
breathing 100% 0 2 in one subject (age: 35). The measurements 
were made alternately on the artery A and on the vein V of a vascular 
segment, and the average results are given as in (a). The standard 
deviations for the C^Sat, and vessel diameter measurements were 
2.4-4.3% 02Sat. and 0.5-2.3 fim, respectively (excluding the venous 
data during the rapid change). The results show no detectable 
change in arterial 0 2 Sat. but a substantial increase in venous C>2Sat. 
(from ~42 to 65 C^Sat.). Pronounced vasoconstriction of both the 
artery (by ~10%) and the vein (by ~14%) is observed. The factor y 
was ~0. 15 for the fundus background at both vessels. C>2Sak calcu- 
lations took the changes in vessel diameter into account [Eq. (9)]. 

1 and 14% C^Sat. (85 arteries and 102 veins) and were 
found to be on average 5.7% C^Sat. for arteries and 
4.8% (>2Sat. for veins (significantly lower than for ar- 
teries, p < 0.002). The 95% confidence intervals asso- 
ciated with the measurement are on average db3.4 and 
±2.9% 02Sat. for arteries and veins, respectively. The 
standard deviation for arterial and venous diameter 
measurements, expressed in percent of their mean di- 
ameter, was on average 1.8%. 

Several factors, or combinations of factors, were 
found to have an adverse effect on the variability of the 
C^Sat. measurement: eye movement; high degree of 
fundus pigmentation (less available light); very low 
degree of pigmentation (nonuniform fundus back- 
ground); high and irregular vessel reflex (Fig. 4); ocular 
media turbidity; and accidented retinal topography 
(such as in the immediate vicinity of the optic nerve 
head). Most of these factors are generally associated 
with low values for 0, the slope of the D-E line [Fig. 3, 
Eq. (4)]. The denominator of the expression for RP 
[Eq. (5)] is then small, which results in uncertainties in 
the determination of RP and hence in C>2Sat. A strong 
negative correlation can indeed be demonstrated be- 
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tween the standard deviation of the measurement and 
the slope /? for both arteries and veins (p < 0.0001, in 
both cases). For this reason, we are rejecting any 
measurement in which 0 < 0.006 jimole/cm 2 , as this 
generally corresponds with standard deviations larger 
than ~10% 0 2 Sat. This is also the basis for our criteri- 
on for nonmeasurement used prior to data acquisition 
on a particular vessel (T 58S /T& 69 < 1.1, Sec. IILC.2). 

A source of variability inherent to the RVO tech- 
nique may be the influence of the cardiac cycle, which 
causes pulsation in the reflectance of the fundus back- 
ground, 28 in the vessel caliber, 29 and, therefore, in the 
vessel density. Since the RVO is not synchronized 
with the cardiac pulse, and since data are accumulated 
during 1.4 s (or more, if scan rejections occur), one 
obtains vessel diameters and densities averaged asyn- 
chronously over 1.5 or more cardiac cycles, and this 
could contribute to the variability of successive deter- 
minations. Hill and Crabtree 29 showed that the diam- 
eter of arteries and veins pulsate with the cardiac cycle 
by ±2-6% of their mean diameter. Using the largest 
figure of 6%, one can estimate from the in vitro ob- 
served dependence of 0 2 Sat. on diameter (0.03% 
02Sat.//tm; see Sec. IV), that in the case of a 150-/*m 
vessel, a difference of 2 X 0.06 X 150 X 0.03, or 0.5% 
(>2Sat. would be detected between scans at the diastol- 
ic and systolic extremes of the cardiac cycle. This is 
clearly a small effect, but other phenomena related to 
vessel density pulsation might influence the variabili- 
ty, and this will be investigated in future studies. 

Reproducibility of C^Sat. and vessel diameter mea- 
surements were evaluated for several arteries and 
veins, either by two measurements during the same 
session (with repositioning of the subject's head and 
realignment of the instrument) or by two measure- 
ments during different sessions (at least one week 
apart). For the same session C>2Sat. measurements (11 
arteries and 15 veins in 8 subjects), the average stan- 
dard deviation of the two measurements was 2.1% 
0 2 Sat. (worst case, 4.2% C^Sat.) with no significant 
difference between arteries and veins. The standard 
deviation of the vessel diameter measurements, ex- 
pressed in percent of the mean of the two measure- 
ments, was on average 1.1% (worst case, 2.8%). For the 
different sessions C^Sat. measurements (9 arteries and 
12 veins in 6 subjects), the average standard deviation 
of the two measurements was 2.6% OaSat. (worst case, 
6.3% 02Sat.) with no significant difference between 
arteries and veins. The standard deviation of the 
vessel diameter measurements, expressed in percent of 
the mean of the two measurements, was 2.1% (worst 
case, 5.3%). 

B. Measurements on Vessels in Different Subjects 

Representative RVO measurements for a group of 
22 normal subjects (under the age of 40) involved a 
total of 85 arteries and 102 veins. Vessel diameters 
ranged between 62 and 129 fim for arteries and 72 and 
184 fim for veins. Average 02Sat. were 98 ± 8 and 45 ± 
7% (>2Sat. for arteries and veins, respectively. The 
factor 7 was on average 0.20 and ranged between 0.08 



and 0.46 for both arteries and veins. The calculated 
intercept a was on average 0.19 db 0.04 D.U. for arteries 
and 0.30 ± 0.06 D.U. for veins (significantly higher 
than for arteries, p < 0.02). The slope p was 0.011 ± 
0.003 janole/cm 2 for arteries and 0.013 ± 0.004 fimole/ 
cm 2 for veins (significantly higher than for arteries, p < 
0.005). As mentioned above, these differences in /3 
correspond with the larger standard deviations ob- 
served on average for arteries than for veins. The 
slopes 0 are smaller than those obtained in vitro (Sec. 
IV). More detailed analysis of the results in normal 
subjects will be presented in a later paper. 

VI. Conclusions 

The retinal vessel oximeter is an easy-to-use nonin- 
vasive instrument for measuring oxygen saturation of 
blood (0 2 Sat.) in human retinal vessels. The method 
uses three wavelengths to compensate for the effects of 
light scattering by the red blood cells and to partially 
correct for the influence of intraocular reflections, 
such as ocular media scattering and vessel reflex. The 
system allows rapid measurements and analysis and 
incorporates a vessel tracking system to compensate 
for eye movements. In addition to C^Sat., the RVO 
measures the retinal vessel diameter, which is an im- 
portant parameter in the study of retinal circulation 
since it is associated with retinal blood flow. 

Verification of the RVO method by in vitro experi- 
ments indicates good correspondence with a standard 
clinical oximetry technique. The accuracy of the 
0 2 Sat. measurement is best in the 50-100% 02Sat. 
range, but a systematic overestimation was observed 
for 0 2 Sat. lower than 50%, increasing to ~3% 02Sat. for 
completely deoxygenated blood. 

Oximetry on retinal vessels of normal human sub- 
jects showed average 0 2 Sat. to be 98 ± 8 and 45 db 7% 
0 2 Sat. for arteries and veins, respectively. Thus a 
little more than half of the oxygen carried by the arteri- 
al hemoglobin is extracted from the retinal circulation 
by the metabolizing retinal tissues. The range of the 
measured arterial 6 2 Sat. indicates artifactual contri- 
butions, which have been traced to the effect of ocular 
media and vessel wall scattering and vessel reflex and 
to the influence of melanin pigmentation of the cho- 
roid. 12 The range of the measured venous 02Sat. 
could also indicate artifactual contributions but might 
also reflect physiological variations due to differences 
in vascular architecture and retinal location. 

The present method is useful for studying changes in 
retinal vessel oxygenation in humans for the purpose 
of investigating normal physiology as well as dis- 
ease. 30 - 31 Venous 02Sat measurements are particu- 
larly important, because they uniquely reflect tissue 
oxygenation levels and, therefore, indicate tissue hyp- 
oxia in retinal vascular diseases. Autoregulatory 
mechanisms, which might be themselves affected by 
disease, adjust the retinal blood flow rate in the vascu- 
lar segments, and the net result is reflected by the 
arteriovenous 02Sat. difference across those segments. 
Based on data presented here, disease related changes 
in oxygen saturation in individual vessels as small as 3- 
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4% 02Sat. can be detected with this oximetry method. 
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